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and disinterested justice, emerges from the prefatory
letters to The Hilliad; though in practice the personali-
ties, taking the bit wantonly between their teeth,
gallop far from the level highways of abstraction
admired by Dryden and Imlac.
Horatian satire deserves further examination. Young's
notions of it are well expressed in his preface to Love of
Fame. Laughter, he maintains, is better than anger, for
purposes of ethical instruction; and the suave Horatian
sort of laughter shall be his choice. 'Juvenal is for ever
in a passion3; and Boileau is, sometimes (as in the satire
on Woman), too Juvenalian for his taste. But the
laughter must observe decorum; the graver mirth of
Cervantes is preferable to the excesses of Rabelais. It
shall also discriminate; we will not heedlessly, in the
tradition of Lucian, make a jest of everything. Young
clearly intended to avoid horse-play, and use dignified
laughter to deride 'prevailing folly'. He achieves this
delicate mirth with credit; mirth which is strange to the
bluff and deeply-rooted English spirit that pervades not
merely Hudibras, but all our rough and tumble litera-
ture from NoaKs Flood to Charley's Aunt\ and Young's
satire, like most of his work, savours, not of the folk, but
of such elegant artifice as patronage and Pierian East-
bury might foster.
Dodsley attempts different styles; he imitates Horace
in his Art of Preaching, while Religion is a spritely essay
in the refined clate Hudibrastic5 manner; as, also, is The
Footman, at first sight. But there is more to be said of
this poem than that it is a flippancy after Prior; apart
from some metrical peculiarities, we may note its
unique richness of personal experience, and the